_ THE WHITE MAN WHO — 


_WOULDNT USE 
THE HONEY BUCKET 


And other glimpses of the True North, the way the first Canadians see it 


Oo segment of Canadian 

society is more isolated from 

the mainstream than the 

Eskimo. Not one in 10,000 of 

us in southern Canada has 
even seen an Eskimo — or Inuit as they 
prefer to be called —:so it’s understand- 
able that most of us know very little 
about what they really think. 

That communication should be un- 
common is not entirely the fault of 
different languages and vast distances. 
In the course of three Arctic visits I met 
and spoke with perhaps two dozen Inuit. 
All were charming, friendly and helpful 
— but uniformly reticent about express- 
ing their feelings. 

Part of the problem is that so many of 
the whites the Inuit meet in the North 
are simply visitors. They come for a cou- 
ple of weeks, or years; to study or 
survey, to help or maybe to exploit. But 
they’re still visitors, and the Inuit are 
wary of their ability to interpret the na- 
tive peoples’ real feelings and priorities. 

Because it’s unusual, then, to hear 
from the Inuit themselves, it’s some- 
thing of an occasion for us to be able to 
publish the following quotations from 10 
Inuit of northern Quebec. They give a 
fare insight into their feelings and 
lifestyles. 

The comments are from a brief sub- 
mitted to the federal government by the 
Northern Quebec Inuit Association, 
founded 2% years ago. -Since com- 
munications are vital anywhere in the 
North, the Association appointed a full- 
time communications officer, Josepi 
Padlayat of Salluit. He found that the 
CBC wanted to operate TV stations in a 
couple of the 11 small. communities that 
dot the coasts of the area. But the Asso- 
ciation suspected that what the Inuit liv- 
ing there really wanted were community 
radio stations in each settlement, broad- 
Casting in their own language and pro- 
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duced by their own people. 

Besides, they needed high-frequency 
radio communication (equivalent to our 
long-distance calls) between the com- 
munities; and portable “‘trail radios” for 
hunters. To the natives, being able to 
call a nurse about a sick child or to radio 


an overdue hunting party was a lot more. 


important than watching re-runs of I 
Love Lucy. 
So Padlayat took a research team to 


visit the communities. The Canadian 
Association in Support of the Native 
Peoples chipped in by providing a light 
aircraft for a time. Speaking to their own 
people in their own tongue, the mem- 
bers of the team found that opinion 
overwhelmingly supported the idea of a 
radio network. The Association’s brief 
then urged the government to provide 
installation costs of about $400,000 plus 


-an annual operating budget of a similar 


amount. At time of writing, the proposal 
was still being considered. 

What gives the comments in the brief 
a special flavor is that, even if the 
speaker got off the subject of com- 
munications, his or her words were still 
faithfully recorded. The Inuit spoke 
simply, frankly and most tellingly about 
their lives, their hopes and their fears. 

Here, for once, is a chance to listen as 


_ they speak out for themselves: _ 
rar ee a re 
ee dabC bf7 


Lolly Annahatuk, Kangirsuk — 
I used to attend the federal school here 


in Kangirsuk and I was also a teacher at 
the same time. Then I noticed that my | 


eyesight was getting blurred and I was 
starting to get headaches. Ill always 
remember the time I tried to sign my 
paycheque but couldn’t because my vi- 
sion was too blurred. I told the federal 
teacher but he said it was nothing 
serious and would get better. When I 
went to the nurse here, she gave me 
some ointment for my eyes. By the time 
they began to realize that it was serious it 
was too late for me. Spring break-up had 
started and no planes could get in or out. 
One of the last things I saw was a plane 
coming to get me. I could barely make 
out the shape of the plane. It tried to 
land but couldn’t. By the time a plane 


could get in, I was blind. The whole time — 


took about three months. I don’t know if 
something could have been done if I had 
been able to get to a hospital in time, but 
I do feel that some of my sight could 
have been saved. That fall there were 
helicopters in Kuudjuaq, but for me, it 
was too late. 

After I spent a little time at the hospi- 
tal in the South, I came home. All the 


teachers and nurses had gone, and all I 
did was lie in bed. It was very lonely for |, 


a», 
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tually employs two men “who don’t 
walk so good”’. 

Occasionally, o& guest — who un- 
doubtedly has great Sgllection talents — 
gets an almost legitimte contract. The 
odd service club is vagu@ly aware that it 
wants to do something wtrthwhile for 
the underprivileged. Bring \& a circus, 
‘for example, in aid of crippled\children. 
Being too busy, lazy or unsure o\\how to 
organize such an event, they bring in 
our guest, who pays them a flat fed for 
the use of their name, thereby guaran- 

| teeing them at least something for the 
cause with very little work on their part. 
Then our guest goes to work selling out 
the house two or three times over. No 

| longer does he have to resort to little 
white lies and double meanings. ‘I 
represent the Club,” he can say 
unflinchingly, “and we’re putting on a 
circus for crippled kids. Wanna buy a 
couple of tickets?” Anything our guest 
can collect over and above the flat fee 
paid to the service club is pure profit. 

Such contracts are getting harder to 
find, however, since some cities have 
begun monitoring charity drives. In 

-| Montreal, Winnipeg, Brantford, Ont., 
| Vancouver, Calgary or Edmonton, 
charities need a permit before they can 
conduct a drive within the munici- 
pality. And they don’t get a permit 
‘unless they can show that a reasonable 
percentage of the proceeds is actually 
going to charitable purposes. A few 
Vague or incompetent enterprises slip 
~ | through occasionally, but for the most 
| part outfits like our guest’s get referred 
| to the local Better Business Bureau. 
I have asked our guest whether it will 
hurt his business if his methods are pre- 


‘ 


sented in a mass circulation magazine, 
even though his name isn’t being made 
public. “Hell no,” he says. “‘ People will 
read this, but they'll forget it by the time 
I call. Besides, many people just don’t 
know how to say no to a well-presented 
telephone solicitation. I don’t know 
whether it’s guilt or what, but even in 
middle-class districts, where you’d think 
they have a head to think with, they 
don’t ask if we’re a Charitable organiza- 
tion with a government registration 
number for income tax deductions. 
Write anything you want. It won’t hurt 
me because I’m a damn good collector 
— a damn sight better than most real 
Narities.” 


Sometimes you get 
a little something 
for your dollar 


The doorbell Nngs. You open and there 


_before you stands a kid with a by-now- 


familiar litany. “Would you like to buy a 
chocolate bar to help us buy new instru- 
ments for the schooNband?” Or maybe 
it’s to get hockey equiyment or a color 
TV for the church clubhause. This is the 
new face of charity. Moxe and more 
organizations, mainly small }ecal school, 
church or sports groups, areNinding it 
tougher to hit their targets. S&they’re. 
starting to offer something fo your 
charity dollar. Make a donation and ¥et a 
ticket for a car raffle, an invite to a d& 
ner and dance or — most popular gf a 
— achocolate bar. Slowly sliding/by are 
the days of pure, unfettered cWarity. 

“EF suppose it’s best if people give from 


the heart,” says Bill McComb, vice- 
president of World’s Finest Chocolate of 
Campbellford, Ont. “But nowadays, peo- 
ple like to get something for what 
they're giving to charity. Especially 
when the need isn’t too intense. You 
can’t call new school band instruments 
all that important compared to some 
other charities, ” 
McComb’s company is probably one 
of the largest beneficiaries of this charity 
reciprocity. A subsidiary of a US. firm, 
World’s Finest Chocolate began in 
Canada in 1959 and now sells close to $5- 
million worth of chocolate annually to 
small groups seeking to raise funds by 
giving something for something. His 20 
salesmen fan ott across the country 
with. this proposition: here is a chocolate 
bar we'll sell you for 46 cents. We'll py 
the name of your group on the wrapfer. 
Then you go out and sell it for 
we can’t tell you what to sell i 


you with your tasty chocolate bar 
you got for being such a generous 
giver. Except that people like Louis 
Litchinsky aren’t happy. Litchinsky is a 
member of the committee that okays 
charitable drives in Calgary. ““We get re- 
quests for more and more of these things 
every year,” says Litchinsky. “And I say 
ey aren't charity. Most of them are 

ety frivolous goals when you think of 
all the important needs there are around. 
ey know it or they wouldn’t be 
trying sich bribery. It’s the lazy man’s 
way of collecting for charity. And even if 
the need is Worthwhile, they’re lucky if 
one-third of &very dollar they collect 
goes directly to\charity. That’s a damn 
poor percentage Most legitimate 
charities wouldn’t ‘gtand for such a 
margin.” 


Some compe 
think only of 
fund-raising 


A few years ago, supporters of the 
Montreal Junior Symphony Orchestra 
decided to raise $2,500, a modest enough 
sum considering the grand drives of so 
many other charities. They would hold a 
gala evening of dinner, drinks and danc- 
ing. Everyone had a wonderful time that 
night and the campaign took in 


Bill McComb of World’s Finest 
Chocolate with some of the giant bars 
given as prizes to, say, students who 
sell you the most small ones. 


oyér the telephone. ; 
“We don’t actually go out and raise 
funds,” he explains as he has obviously 


| guarantee to hit a target — there’s a lot 
of backbiting in the field. But that’s not 


$35,710.64. But by the time the 
organizers had paid all their expenses 
they found they had only $86.46 left. 
Like so many others, they didn’t come 
close to their target. Extracting charity 
dollars efficiently is a complex basiness. 
Which explains the rise of te profes- 
sional fund-raisers, of wbh¢h the best- 
known is G.A. Brakelew’& Co. ‘Ltd. 
Though his firm isMisted in the Yellow 
Pages under Fyfid-Raising Organiza- 
tions, Brakeey president Arthur 
Maybee winées every time he’s called a 
fund-raissf. Then he goes to great pains 
to exp/4in why he isn’t one of those 
awfyf people cajoling potential marks 


done so many times before.“‘We advise 
groups on the best ways of raising the 
money they need. A lot of outfits don’t | 
know the first thing on how to conduct a 


successful campaign. If you call us fund- | - 


Taisers, people will expect us to hit their 
targets for them, whether or not their 
targets are reasonable. We only makethe 
snowballs, someone else throws them:” - 

There may be some unscrupulous 
souls, Maybee intimates, who. will 


his way of doing business. Brakeley’s is 
there as consultant, using its experience | 
in these things to help you plan your 
campaign. It will sniff the air of public 


opinion for you, recommend a reason- | 
able target, handle the administrative | 
details, help select a chairman and fund | 


committee, organize the volunteers and - 
plan a public relations campaign. 

For this it charges a flat fee set in ad- 
vance — dependent upon how much of 
its services you want. The fee works out 
to somewhere around 4 per cent of the 
amount raised, though it can range from 
2% to more than 10 per cent. It depends 
on the type of campaign and its target. 
Cultural projects are tough to collect for. 
It’s hard to feel sorry for a symphony 
orchestra. Not too many people feel 
deprived by an art gallery without a 
Picasso. But any well-organized univer- 
sity building fund shouldn’t have it too 
difficult, probably because it can depend 
on a lot of well-off graduates. = 

At any one time Brakeley’s fund-rais- 
ing consultants are working on about a 
dozen campaigns. Over a year they han- 
dle about 40, as well as doing planning 
studies for a number of other organiza- 
gns. They’re into so many aspects of 
fu 
changed their name to better reflect 
their ran¥e of services. They’re now The 
Ryerson Gtgup Ltd. — Maybee’s middle 
name is Ryergon and he’s a descendant 
of Egerton Ry&sson, founder of On- 
tario’s educationak system. Indeed, he 
likes to be introducetlas Arthur Ryerson 
Maybee. = 

“A lot of good it dees us,” says 
Maybee. “People still call us: Brakeley’s.” 

{ we 
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j-raising activity that they recently | 
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Years ahead in style, Domino Il 

is the most UNstereotyped stereo 
around. Try it in your home for 10 
days, FREE. See how the clean, 
simple lines and Tiger White tone 
blend with any decor. 


Domino Ii is also a FULL RANGE stereo 
with BIG CONSOLE sound designed for 
the most discriminating listener. From its 
precision moulded sealed air suspension 
speakers and washable finish, to engineering 


excellence, quality and “LIVE” sound, 


Domino II offers superlative performance. 
Truly this is a stereo system as beautiful to look at, 


as it is to listen to. 


SELECTED MERCHANDISE SERVICE 
(A Division of Camedia Limited) 

495 Newbold St., 

London, Ont. NG6E 1K5 


VES! Send me the Domino I! System 
» | have checked at right (includ- 


ing manufacturer’s warranty) for 10 DAYS 
FREE EXAMINATION, upon approval of my 
order. If not satisfied at the end of the 10 
day period, | may return the merchandise 
by Insured Express, and owe nothing. | 
have indicated at right my preferred meth- 
od of paying either the Cash Price or 
Deferred Payment Plan. 

Cash Price for the Basic System Is $299.95; 
or $329.90 for the Complete System. On- 
tario residents add 7% sales tax: Quebec 
residents add 8% sales tax. 


Print Full 

Name 

Print Home 

Address 

City Prov, 
Postal Today's 
Code Date 


THIS OFFER GOOD IN CANADA ONLY 


SELECT MERCHANDISE BELOW 
( BASIC SYSTEM (includes console with dust cover, 2 
speakers, 8-track tape and LP record) 


ig COMPLETE SYSTEM (includes console with dust cover, 


2 speakers, 8-track tape, LP record and stand) 
TERMS OF PURCHASE 

Oo st ts Enclosed payable to Selected Merchandise Ser- 
vice. 

(0 Deferred Payment Agreement. Subject to the return privi- 
lege at left, | agree to pay for the merchandise selected 
according to my Province of residence, starting 30 days 
after delivery. No down payment is required. 


ae ee et 
Ontario { Basic $299.95 $21.00 $63.53 $384.48 24at$16.02 
Residents{ Complete $329.90 $23.09 $69.89 $422.88 24at$17.62 
prience $299.95 N/A $59.33 $359.28 24at$14.97 


eee 
*Credit rate is 18% per year, composed of interest only 
it this Deferred Payment Agreement is selected, please complete below. 


We regret Deferred Payment Orders cannot be accepted trom residents 
of the Province of Quebec. 


Employer Position 


Home Phone Bus. Phone 


Purchaser's et: 


Basic 
{ Complete $329.90 N/A $65.38 $395.28 24at$16.47 


SELECTED MERCHANDISE SERVICE 


495 NEWBOLD ST., LONDON, ONT. 


Included FREE! 


To test the magnificent 
sound of this system, we 
have included 4 Polydor 
Stereo Record and 8 track 

tape with the sounds of 
great recording artists. 


per ‘month per month 


continued 

me. Then a new Quebec agent, George 
Filotas, came here and he heard about 
me and came often to talk to me. He told 
me how blind people in the South got 
around and I was amazed. He en- 
couraged me to get out of bed and taught 
me how to find my way around the 
house. At first, I refused to get out of 
bed, but he forced me. He took me out- 
side and let me walk around behind him 
listening to his footsteps. At first, I 


walked like a drunken person, but soon I 
could follow him. He taught himself 
some Inuit words and made up some 
cards in Inuttituut so I could feet the 
words. Later he arranged for me to go to 
the South to learn braille and get some 
further training, and also to get my dog, 
Modi. I find the dog very helpful 
because I can go for a walk by myself. 
Before this, I often wanted to go out fora 
walk, but didn’t want to always be asking 
my parents or friends to take me out. 
This way, I have more independence. 

You know, some of the people here 
really don’t believe that I am blind now; 
they think that I have got some of my 
sight back, when they see me walking 
around. Inuit people are always asking 
me how I can walk around if I am blind, 
so I am happy to have this opportunity 
to tell them what happened to me. 

I hope very much that we get a com- 
munity radio station here. It would be 
very helpful to me personally. I would be 
able to hear about the things that are 
going on in the community that other 
people can see but I can’t. I would like to 
be able to listen to music, stories, and 
the local news on the radio. Also, I could 
hear the weather so I would know what 
it is like outside before I go out and I 
wouldn’t have to ask my parents. I 
would be more independent that way. 


be PA-d Acdd 
Johnny Williams, Inukjuaq 


... All the people here, even the white 
people, use honey buckets for their 
human waste, except this one civil ser- 
vant who has a flush toilet. The trouble 
fs that he flushes the toilet directly into a 
little stream that runs through the town 
to the river. We asked him to stop but he 
said that he wanted to have a flush toilet 
and wouldn’t change. So we wrote to his 
boss telling him to make him stop it by 
May of this year [1973]. When it didn’t 
stop, I went to see him but he said he 
hadn’t heard from his boss about it. 
Then he said he couldn’t stop because 
he would need authority from his boss to 
disconnect the flush toilet. In mid-July, | 
went to see him again. He still hadn’t 
heard from his boss, so I told him that he 
came here to be a responsible person 
and help the people and to listen to what 
they say. I told him that if he hadn’t 
heard from his boss, he should write hirn 
about this and then listen to his answer. 
I asked him why he insisted on dirtying 
up our land and exposing our children to 
sickness. I told him that it is better he 
leaves from here. Finally, I told him that 
if he didn’t stop by Aug. 1st (today), that 
the Council would take his own drinking 
water from the stream and put in his 
own water tank. He said that he didn’t 
know where to get some plastic bags for 
a honey. bucket. 


10 


I went again to see him today. He was 
very angry at me because he had finally 
received a letter from his boss. I told him 
he shouldn’t be here at all. But by the 
end of the meeting he agreed to stop 
using his flush toilet. If he doesn’t, we 
will put that water in his water tank. 


LAPY >D-— . dAC 
Mathewsie Putulik, Quartaq 


I work for the federal Department of the 
Environment. They built a new weather 
station here in 1971. We Inuit — there 
are three of us — run it all by ourselves. 
This is being done on an experimental 
basis here and in Cape Dorset, N.W.T. 
We were all trained in Kuudjuaq for a 
month and we had additional on-the-job 
training here from our boss from 
Montreal. 

We have to send out weather reports 
every day. I guess we must be doing 
okay because our boss told us that he 
would be here when there are problems. 
He used to come a lot, but now he only 
comes once or twice a year. I like my job 
very much and am very proud that we 


Inuit are running the installation by our- 
selves. 


<e- AePD beLefC 4l<bL Ll Noe 
Padli Illisituk, President, 
Salluit Community Council 


I’ve been on the Council now for several 
years. We are often very busy. There are 
times when a week might go by when we 
don’t have a meeting, but when we are 
busy and there are many issues that 
have to be dealt with, we meet seven 
days a week, even Sunday. It seems that 
every time a white person comes on a 
plane they want to have a meeting. For 
this we are unpaid. The federal govern- 
ment has said that it doesn’t think that 
elected officials should be paid. 

This job has created a real hardship 
for my family. Iam never able to go out 
on the land for food and we don’t eat too 
well because of this. I want to do what I 
can to help the Inuit, but my family has 
been suffering. 


»CGo ASAD A>PAr 
Notaraluk Ijaituq, Ivujivik 


It was in September of 1970 that it hap- 
pened. My son was about 4 months old 
at the time. He got what seemed like an 
ordinary cold; the first he’d had. We 
were not too worried at first but then it 
got. worse. We radioed the nurse in 
Salluit and she told us what to do. There 
was no nurse here, and so there were 
three [nuit and a white man all helping 
us to look after the baby. The baby 
seemed to be getting better after a while, 
but he suddenly got very sick just as the 
tadio faded out. For three days we could 
not raise anybody on the radio. During 
this time the baby was hot and sweating 
all the time and he couldn’t eat. We were 
sure that he would never pull through. 
Finally, on the third day, we were able to 
get a message out for help and a plane 
came. As we put the baby on the plane, 
my wife thought he was already dead. 
The plane rushed-him to Salluit, and 
there the nurse put a tube down his 
throat and took out the poison in_his 
lungs and he is living now. 


The thing that really werries me ts 
that the radio is no different today than 
it was then. The people here are always 
worried that someone will die here 
because of that radio. 
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| Etok Ainalik — Vice-President, 
Ivujivik Community Council . 


.. There are 140 Inuit here, plus seven 
whites with three dependents. There are 
two Quebec teachers and two federal 
| teachers, one Quebec agent whose wife 
| is also the nurse, and a federal adminis- 
trator. Eleven Inuit have full-time jobs 
and four of those work for the co-op. 
We have no Hudson’s Bay store here. 
.. This is a place where the Inuit have 


i 


always lived. Some of the men do some 
carving and trapping, and there is a busi- 
ness in sealskins, but mostly we are de- 
pendent on the food we can get from the 
land. We are concerned about our 
children who are going south to school 


_ because we have heard that they are tak- 


ing drugs, but mostly we are worried 
about our rights to the land. We want 
our young people to be able to hunt in 
the future. We want to own the land in 
writing. .. 
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| 4cr qn >acr 
Adamie Angiyou, Puvirnitug 


All people need to be informed about 
issues, but often the Inuit are not. A per- 
son who knows about issues is more 
effective in helping himself and his peo- 
ple. There is too much confusion, and 
too many versions of the same event. 
| Only about half the people go to public 
meetings when they are called, and 
_ because all people do not know what was 
decided or why, it is difficult to get 
| things changed. We need a lot of infor- 
mation about many things for a very 

definite purpose, that has to do with our- 
selves as a people. ; 

We are changing, but the pull to the 
land is still very strong on us. There is 
much hardship to being on the land, but 
we do not feel it when we are there 
| because we feel free. We want to feel the 
freedom when we are in the villages too, 
and not feel dominated by the whites as 
‘we do now. We feel hardship in the 
villages when we are told what to do. 
Conditions must be created where the 
Inuit can run his own affairs in the 
villages. 

In this atmosphere of change, there 
are many who will want to stay with the 


old. ways, but there are many who will 
want to go the other way. Both must be 
able to do as they wish, but both must be 
able to do so without losing their 
freedom. It is a question of being able to 
choose one’s future way. 

It seems as if the white man is com-. 
pleted; he is what he wants to be, but we 
are just starting to reach our goal. With 
information the Inuit will be able to do 
things by themselves and to stand with- 
out any help. We don’t want to receive 
too much help: only what we really ask 
for. We don’t ask for much, but we are 
asking for the Inuttituut Radio Network. 


Te a bf<4dr 
Minnie Arngaq, Kangirsujuak 


The women from the village also help 
get food for the family. We usually wait 
till the tide goes out and then go down to 
the edge of the water to gather mussels. 
We even go in the winter-time when the 
Bay is frozen in. We wait until the ice is 
thick and then dig a hole through the ice 
and go under the ice for them. The 
reason we can do this is that when the 
tide goes out the ice sinks down but it 
doesn’t go all the way down to the 
ground the water has receded from. 
There is a space under the ice varying 
from three to six feet. First we try to find 
a place where we think there will be a lot 
of head-room under and then we dig a 
two by two hole through the ice. Then 
we go through the hole under the ice. 
It’s very dark down there so we take can- 
dies for light. It’s also very wet. The 


bm bPbA LIAF 
George Kauki, Kangirsuk 
pas | 


water runs off the ice in some places just 
like rain. I try to find a place where it’s 
not too wet and roam around looking for 
mussels. I walk around all over the place 
when I’m under the ice. You have to be 
careful that the water doesn’t come up 
and trap you when you’re under the ice, 
and you have to be sure that you can 
find your way back to the hole before 
the tide comes back in. 


I have heard about this proposal for an 
Inuit Radio Network here, and I think it 
would be a very good thing and very 
helpful to the people. While it is true 
that it would take a long time sometimes 
to have the tapes of Inuttituut programs 
arrive in the mail, there is also an advan- 
tage in that system. You see, it is seldom 
that all our families are in the settlement 
at one time. Many are out on the land. 
The advantage in the tapes is that we 
could broadcast a program more than 
once, and thus all the people could even- 
tually hear programs on important 


Statement by the Executive of 
the Northern Quebec Inuit 
Association 

Ne OC <L<bL 

Charlie W. Watt, President 


.. We now want to talk about training, 
equipment maintenance, and operation, 
as seen from a community level. 

We want training on how to operate the 
equipment only. Nothing else. We 
definitely do not want white people coming 
here to tell us how to make radio pro- 
grams. If we.run into trouble, we will ask 
for help, but we-do not want you to come 
uninvited. We say this because we think we 
have a real chance to develop new styles of 
broadcasting and program production if 
we work on our own and make our own 
mistakes as we go along. 

.. We think you know now the kind 
of people we are. We do not ask for 
things we do not think are important. 
The fact that this is the first major re- 
quest the people have made through 
their Association should suggest to you 
the priority we place on the question of 


ee communications. It is very important to 
e|| us. We are used to building. We have 


way in the mainstream of Canadian 


ey in the cuties: Our confidence 
is based on our own self-initiative as a 
people, and on our determination to 
seize hold of issues and to solve them. 
We are proud of our co-ops, and that we 
have built them up on our own. 

We are here and we are ready, even 
anxious, to take our place in our own 


society, but we cannot do so until we un- 
derstand the broad political and social 
trends in the society at large. 

We have done our job as best we 
could. We hope that you understand us 
now. We hope, too, that you will give 
your support to our proposal. iv) 


